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RINGWORM

RIN'DERPEST, or CATTLE PLAGUE,

playg, an infectious disease which attacks cat-
tle, and, sometimes, sheep. It is unknown in
North America, but is generally prevalent in
Europe, and Central Asia, where enormous
losses have been caused by epidemics of
rinderpest. About ninety per cent of the
animals attacked die, but if an animal sur-
vives it is thenceforth immune. The disease
is conveyed from one country to another by
means of cattle afflicted with it or through
infected hides, wool and food. It may also
be carried in the manure of sick animals, and
by attendants. The cause of the disease is a
minute organism or microbe (see BACTERIA
AND BACTERIOLOGY), which is so small that
it is very difficult to discover, though experi-
ment has proved that it is withheld by the
finest of bacterial filters.

The first sign of the disease is a high fever
and a rapid pulse. As the disease progresses
the respiratory and digestive organs are
strongly affected. There is congestion of the
mucous membrane of the mouth and throat,
and ulcers are formed. In severe cases death
ensues in from four to seven days. No
remedy for the disease has been found, but
epidemics may be held in check by inoculat-
ing healthy animals with a serum prepared
for this purpose. All afflicted animals should
be killed at once and their carcasses be dis-
posed of in the shortest possible time.

RINEHART, rine'hart, MART ROBERTS
(1876- ), one of the most popular of
present-day American novelists, was born
in Pittsburgh, Pa. After high-school grad-
uation, she entered training as a nurse, and
many of her subsequent short stories are
founded upon her observations within hospi-
tal walls. In 1896 she married Dr. Stanley
Marshall Rinehart. During the World "War
she enlisted in the American Red Cross, serv-
ing for a year in Prance and Belgium, and
two of her latest books, The Amazing Inter-
lude and Hospital Love Stories, are founded
upon her personal experiences and impres-
sions there. Other popular stories include The
Circular Staircase, Amazing Adventures of
Letitia Carberry, Where There's a Witt, The
Street of Seven Stars, K, Tish, Bal-A, Sub-
Deb and Dangerous Days. Several of her
books fcave "been dramatized for the moving-
picture stage. Particularly pleasing were the
film presentations of the Sub-Deb stories,
were featured by that petite artist,
Cl^rk, The Letfaw $<wberry

sketches have also been put on the films,
featuring the competent "Tish," In 1921 she
published Sight Unseen and the Confession,
A Poor Wise Man, The Truce of God, Af-
finities and Other Stories and More Tish.
RING, an ornament of gold or other metal,
worn on the finger, a custom which dates back
to the beginnings of human history. The form
worn in early times was the signet ring, which
was used as an emblem of authority and was
a sign of confidence and favor. Rings were
also worn as ornaments, and the Hebrews and
Persians employed precious stones in setting
them.
The use of bethrothal and wedding rings
originated with the Jews. The wedding ring
is worn on the left hand, to denote a wife's
subjection to her husband, and on the third
finger because from it a vein is sentimentally
supposed to go direct to the heart. The ring
appears from an early period to have been
an important feature in the coronation of
kings and in the consecration of bishops, a.
practice which is yet continued.
Many uncivilized people wear rings to
adorn the nose, ears, arms and toes. Rings
also have been worn as talismans and as
charms against evil. Before the invention of
coinage, rings were used as money, and even
to-day copper rings are common among Af-
rican traders.
The ring of the Pope has an interesting sig-
nificance. Upon coronation the Pope is pre-
sented with a ring by the city of Rome, which
bears his name and a picture of Saint Peter
in a boat. He subsequently signs each offi-
cial decree with this signet. Upon his death
his ring is broken, and a new one is made for
his successor. It is customary for the Popes
to present large thumb rings to newly-ap-
pointed cardinals.
RINCTWORM, a skin disease, so called be-
cause it spreads in rings* It is caused by a
minute fungus, or vegetable mold, and usu-
ally occurs on the scalp or face. When on
the scalp, it causes the hair to break off, loosen
and fall out; if on the face, it causes soreness.
Wherever it occurs, ringworm subjects the
patient to the annoyance of constant itching.
When the disease appears a physician should
be consulted, for it will continue to spread
until the fungus is killed. Ointments con-
taining mercury or sulphur are usually effec-
tive. But, before applying them, the affected
places should be shaved and the roots of the
dead hairs should be pulled out.